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Editorial 
Oh! Night of Being, like the night of day, 
How should I fear because your shadows fall? 
Who knows from what fresh glories thy dark pall 
For failing vision lifts the vetl away? 
What boundless spiritual orbits rise 
Before the inward gaze of dying eyes?’ 


LEWIS MORRIS. 
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Tue W. C. T. U. leaders are scandalized 
at the charge thatthey accept Mr. W. T. 
Stead’s ‘‘spooks,’’ as the Union Signal irrev- 


erently calls his spiritual mediumistic mani- 


festations. 
—2 oo p> 


THOSE who are interested in Japan’s civil- 
ization will be grateful to Dr. J. H. De 
Forest, of Sendai, Japan, for his discrim- 
inating review of the moral cendition of that 
country in Zhe /ndependent for March 1. 

~~ 

In the final retirement of Gladstone from 
public life, we see a noble life drawing with 
becoming dignity to a worthy end. Quite 
independent of his political or other opin- 
ions, Mr. Gladstone is a prophecy of the 
kind of man that is to be when the physical, 
mental and moral forces combine, through 
heredity and environment, in strength and 
nobility. 


—~<+ oe 

THE Rev. WILBuR Crarts seems to belong 
to the same school as Mr. Stead, in that he 
apparently regards sensationalism as essen- 
tial to the successful propagation of truth or 
error. In the words of Dr. Atwood, he pro- 
poses to usher in the twentieth century ‘‘with 


abang,” by means of a round-the-world tour 


by a thousand associated missionaries and 


Christian tourists. 
—~— oo > 


Dr. Atwoon, in Zhe Universalist, suggests 


Chicago, March 8, 1894. 


that, instead of discussing what interests the 
people, we should consider whether ‘‘we are 
more concerned to interest the people orto 
proftthem. Weventureto urgeuponthe Doc- 
tor’s consideration, that, although interesting 
may be but ameans to profiting, and /ogica//y 
subordinate thereto, in /ime the means take 
precedence of the end, and that, if we can- 
not ‘‘interest’’ people, we need not expect 
greatly to ‘‘profit” them. 
> 
THE joint resolution lately introduced into 
the Senate of the United States by Mr. Frye, 
of Maine, and into the House of Represen- 
tatives by Mr. Morse, of Massachusetts, pro- 
poses to insert into the preamble of the Con- 
stitution, after the words ‘‘We the people of 
the United States,’’ the following clauses: 
[Devoutly acknowledging the supreme authority and just 
government of Almighty God in all the affairs of men and 
nations, grateful to Him for our civil and religious liberties, 
and encouraged by the assurances of His Word to invoke 
His guidance as a Christian nation, according to His ap- 
pointed way by Jesus Christ our Lord.,] 
For our part, we trust that the people of 
the United States will not consider it neces- 
sary to appeal to Divine favor upon the 
ground of being a ‘‘Christian nation.” 
~~ > 
THE religious press all over the country is 
now busy in minimizing the significance of 
the parliament of religions and doing what 
they can, now by argument and now by ridi- 
cule, to parry the logic of the occasion. 
One calls it ‘‘a holiday occasion;” another, 
‘‘a dress parade,’ etc., each following it with 
the, ‘‘of course’ that it could not mean any- 
thing permanent and should not interfere 
with the blessed complacency of our previous 
condition. Each denomination is trying to 
recover its self-respect and to justify its 
going on in the same old way without modi- 
fication. Doubtless, so far as denomina- 
tional politics and denominational organs 
are concerned, not much change is to be ex- 
pected. But there are thousands of people 
in the pews of America and Europe so unso- 
phisticated as to believe that something very 
significant did happen in the Parliament of 
Religions. They have seen and heard that 
which they cannot forget; and things are not 
and will not be just as they were before. 
Make the most you can of the arguments 
from the differences of race and creed, still 
the.sense of an underlying identity will grow, 
and the Hindu and the Yankee, the Confu- 
cianist and the Presbyterian will find that 
they hold more in common than in differ- 
ence, and eventually this will modify their 
church standards and relationships. 
ee 
A GENTLE friend of Unity, a soul loyal to 
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the religion of love and the gospel of tender 
ness, recently passed from earth in the death 
of Thomas Lloyd Jones, of Hillside, Wiscon- 
sin, the elder brother of the editor of this 
paper. ‘*Uncle Thomas,” as he was known, 
was loved by many of our readers. His ill- 
ness was a long and trying one, but through 


it all his ministry for the cause which Unity 


stands for was intensified. A few days be- 


fore his translation a business meeting of 
the members of the little Unity church at 
Hillside was held in his sick room, he him- 
self acting as chairman. Withclear thought 
and cheerful words he resigned his position 
as Chairman of the Board of Trustees, 
which he had occupied for over twenty 
years, and committed the interests of the 
little church into the hands of the younger 
generation. His son was elected to fill the 
vacancy in the Board of Trustees and his 
ministering daughter was made Secretary 
for the coming year. The last Sunday he 
was on earth, within a few hours ofthe end, a 
sister read tothe assembled brothers and sis- 
ters in his sick room a favorite sermon writ- 
ten by the editor of this paper. This ser- 
mon on ‘‘Sympathy” was deemed the most 
fitting word to be spoken at the funeral oc- 
casion, which occurred on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 28th, and was attended by great 
throngs who came from all the countryside 
of twenty miles around to pay their respects 
to the memory of a man who for a generation 
had gone in and out among them, a secular 
priest of high things, a lay minister of free- 
dom, fellowship and character in religion, 
—--? 

Tue life that is isthe product of the bound. 
less past, the uncountable potencies sup- 
pressed, molded, selected to produce the 
triumphant success of the organic world. 
Through perhaps a hundred thousand varia- 
tions, says Professor Shaler, was the human 
form led to its present perfection; and every 
variation carries with it unlooked for dangers. 
The cray-fish is one of the most permanent 
types in the animal world and he is one of 
the most conservative of animals. He takes 
no risks and makes no experiment. He has 
remained in his mud-chamber practically the 
same back-acting fellow that he was in the 
earlier geologic days of the world. Few dan- 
gers await him who always advances back- 
ward. But the braver associates of the cray- 
fish, they who sought untried fields, made 
experiments, gloried in new discoveries, 
have gone down inthe battle, bless them! 
They laid their bodies in the ditch of the un- 
known; their ‘successors, making a bridge of 
the same, have walked on intothe new realms 
and larger fields of being. The number of 
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present organic beings on the earth is put at 
1,000,000, Professor Shaler estimates that 
there are 99,000,000 extinct species. Those 
who tried and failed, were weighed and 
found wanting, they went down in the battle. 
Their adventurous lives are partly testified 
to in the high chalk cliffs of England, the 
far-reaching lime-stone beds of the world, 
the great coal fields, the coral islands and 
other organic foundations of continents and 
islands. Buta greaternumber of them have 
left no trace behind. Their existence is a 
As Frot. 
‘They belong toa dead past 
that has not only buried its dead but has 
quite effaced the burial places.’”’ Out of 
these 100, 000, ooo forms only a few hun- 


matter of scientific deduction. 


Shaler says, 


dred have reached the grade of organization 
that might be called successful,—the bees, 
the ants, the birds, the better mammals,— 
and only one, man, has reached pre-eminence. 
If this lesson of nature were taken to heart, 
we would find more men who are willing to 
There is 
The 


where dan- 


risk the dangers of an advance. 
inspiration and piety in adventure. 
best life is on the advance line 
gerisalso. When religion will take coun- 
sel of science, it will dare correct its inspira- 
tions with investigation,supplement itsrevela- 
tion with experiment;it will be willing to wage 
war with superstition. It will fear only igno- 
rance, the retarding andretrograding forces 
which itis given mind to cope with,—then the 
soul willcease tobearetreating cray-fish and 
become instead anadvancing man, singing, as 
it goes, the ‘‘Song of the Universal”: 
“Out of the bulk, the morbid, and the shallow, 
Out of the bad majority, the varied, countless frauds 
of men and states. 
Only the good is universal,” 


—> © > 


The A. P. A. Movement Again. 


Our note on this subject has called forth 
several rejoinders, one of which, from ‘*Uni- 
We do 
not wish to lend our columns to this contro- 
versy, believing that the growth of judg- 
ment on this subject is not likely to be ad- 
vanced by controversial articles. So, as far as 
we are concerned, for the present the matter 
will here end. Last Monday the Methodist 
ministers of Milwaukee seemed to have prac- 
tically espoused the cause of the American 
Protective Association. The leader of that 
discussion seems to have taken up the gaunt- 
let by saying, ‘‘If the Methodists have any 
church opposed to them, it is the Catholic 
church.”’ This fairly represents the fell ten- 
It is fight- 
ing bigotry with bigotry; and in many minds 
it will be inevitably associated as a war of 
creeds. 


tarian,’’ we print for fairness’ sake. 


dency of the present agitations. 


It will be one ecciesiasticism against 
another, albeit a new eccliesiasticism known 
as ‘‘A. P.A.”’ With all deference to our cor- 
respondent, we can see no good arising from 
the arousing of human passions by this try- 
ing to counteract the working of one sup- 
posed secret organization with another con- 
fessedly secret organization. If it isto bea 
question between Methodist dominancy—or 
even Protestant dominancy—in politics, as 
such, or Catholic dominancy, as such, we are 
not much concerned as to which it shall be. 
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The only remedies for either are the slow but 
sure open advance of reason, intelligence and 
love, Where there are more Catholics than 
Protestants in politics, it is probably because 
there arein those places more Catholic voters 
than Protestant; and this majority cannot be 
changed by strategy, but by education. Our 
correspondent asks us to point toa ‘‘single 
noble work done or doing by the Church of 
Rome which athoroughly Protestant commnu- 
nity would not have done far better and ata 
less cost.’’ This argument is futile, simply 
because we have not the thoroughly Protes- 
tant community to test the matter. Wehave 
been busily at work for two hundred years 
trying to make such, and still we are far 
from it; and the only way that we know of to 
secure such a community is to go on loving 
and living, thinking and helping, in holy 
competition, and, if we deserve it, eventually 
the ‘‘thoroughly Protestant community’’ may 
arrive. Meanwhile we reiterate that the 
Catholic church, like the Methodist church 
and all other churches, is far from being 
either unmixed blessing or unmixed evil. 
The Catholic church is a benignant power 
educationally, philanthropically, spiritually, 
far oftener than it is a malignant power in 
these directions. 

We deplore, then, the A. P. A. movement. 
First, because it is a hopeless movement. It 
shows poor strategy, if strategy is to obtain. 
It practically says, ‘*The Catholic church has 
outwitted all the Protestant churches, and 
now we will undertake to cope with it by 
dividing the Protestant churches, excluding 
the great mass of their representatives from 
our councils, admitting only such as have 
the grips and countersign and are willing to 
take 
selves, 


some kind of vows which, in them. 
do not command the unanimous 
support of the liberty-loving and progressive 
Protestants. 

Second. It presumes to 
where no line exists. 


draw the line 
The line between in- 
tolerance and liberality, between bigotry 
and hospitality, superstition and intelligence, 
is not now and never has been and never will 
be a denominational line; least of all is ita 
line between Romanism and Protestantism. 


There are white souls and loving hearts, 


truth-telling spirits on both sides ofthe line, 
anda reform, however noble in intent or 
however needed, cannot succeed, that starts 
out by ignoring this truth. Our A. P. A. 
friends say they ‘‘make no war on Catho- 
lics;” they only ‘‘war against the Catholic 
church.”” Thechurch cannot thus be disso- 
ciated from its constituent elements. We 
cannot afford to be unjust to the humblest 
member in the Catholic church. 

Third. Any such injustice disarms the truth 
we represent. This country is already dis- 
tracted by too many sectarian ambitions and 
rivalries. The Pope has no designs upon 
the United States more antagonistic to true 
Democracy and free thought than that of the 
well-meaning Christians led by the Protes- 
tant senator from Maine and the Protestant 
congressman from Massachusetts, who are 
trying to legislate God into the Constitution, 
and that something which they call Christi- 
anity, but as to the nature of which the A. 
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P. A, and the Roman Catholic church are in 
controversy, into the law of our Jand. 

It is slow work, this leavening a nation 
with the principles of intellectual freedom 
and political integrity, but it is profitable 
and things are going in the right direction. 
Last week one of the representative Catho- 
lic pastorsof Chicago appeared on the plat- 
form of All Souls Church and addressed the 
section of the unity club that is studying 
the history of the North-west, particularly 
the achievements of the Jesuit path-finders, 
upon some of the brilliant representatives of 
that order. He was listened to bya large 
number of school children coming from 
Protestant homes, and we have no doubt 
that the occasion was educative on both 
sides. 


We plead not for Catholicism, nor yet for 
Protestantism, but for such open fairness, 
such loving recognition of the saving power 
there is in all faiths sincerely held and the 
salvable material there is in all human 
nature holding such faiths, that these bitter 
sectarian agitations will cease. We have 
had enough of religious wars. We want no 
more bloody crusades ‘‘for Christ’s sake,”’ 
and no more pugilistic arguments for the 
God of love and reason, Let us be beaten 
on high grounds rather than succeed on low 
grounds. We prefer to let the Catholics 
have all the offices and do all the injustice, 
than that we should meet them with a grain 
of injustice, or that we should contribute to 
the theological bitterness of the world. 
Defeat is sometimes glorious, and there may 
be honor on the side of the vanquished. Let 
the American Protective Association protect 
itself against the encroachments of bigotry, 
partisanship and theological conceit from 
within, and it will most effectually defeat it 
from without. 
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Unsaid Prayers. 


A monk of old, who loved his soul, 
But had no time for prayers 

Because the Abbot laid on him 

A round of petty cares, 

Built for himself a hut of thatch 
beside a running stream, 

Intending there to sit him down 

And meditate and pray and dream,— 
To meditate on secret sins, 

For want of time unshriven; 

To dream how pure he’d be within 
When they were all forgiven. 

Alas! the stream lay just in way 

Of saint and sinner, priest and sage, 
Bound to the Holy Sepulchre 

On pious pilgrimage. 

‘*Row us across!”’ 
Cried one and all to him, 

Before he’d time to think upon 

A single secret sin! 

He heaved a sigh, for who can pray 
When he must take the oar 

And spend his strength for others’ needs, 
Pulling from shore to shore. 

And day by day and year by year 
The throng of pilgrims came, 
Leaving nor time nor rest for him, 
Their cry was still the same. 

He ’d gladly too have joined the throng 
And sought the Holy Place, 

But could he leave whilst cross the flood 
He saw one longing face ?— 


‘*Row us across!’’ 


His whitened head and feeble hand 
Gave token of old age, 
But still he plied his oar for all 
Bound on that pilgrimage, 
With only time for hasty prayer 
Between his dipping oar, 
Reminding Ileaven that he was there 
And this was all; no more, 
One day the oar slipped from his hand 
And by the river’s side, 
Where he had served his kind so long, 
The monk lay down and died. 
He died with all his prayers unsaid, 
And yet he made the way 
For many a fainting soul to find 
The Sepulchre and pray, 
And if his prayers were all unsaid, 
And if no sinner, saint, or sage 
Whom he had ferried cross the flood 
When on their pious pilgrimage 
Made prayer-for him while bending low, 
Asking for pardon true, 
What matter? Deeds are prayers, 
Desires and hopes and aspirations, too. 

JuLIA M. PARSONS. 
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A Winter Walk. 


O the joy of living on such a day! To 
rise and throw up the blinds on a January 
morning, and to be met with the warm wel- 
come ofaspringsun. The beamsgostraight 
to your soul and warm all the cockles of 
your heart. Unconsciously songs leap up 
and burst from your lips like the bursting of 
young buds into blossoms; and as fast as 
the melody comes, so fast the soul drinks to 
itself happiness. 

You pause in yoursong to look about you. 
You are happy, happy, happy! And you 
sez your happiness reflected in the smiling 
faces of those dearest to you; somehow, you 
feel you never loved those dear ones so much 
before, and your heart commences to swell 
with love and delight so that you feel that 
there is no room fora drop more. But the 
capacity of the human heart cannot be 
measured or guessed. 

Into this tenderness also glides thoughts 
of those who troubled you but yesterday. 
How small the worry seems today, and how 
kindly you feel towards all offenders. 

The perfect morning seems too to have 
touched others with its glory. Home isa 
paradise, and you are nearer drawn to your 
family. They all seem to catch your song, 
and all hearts hold a gala-day. 

As you step out into the sunshine, it 
seems to you that flowers must surely spring 
up by the wayside, and you catch yourself 


listening for the welcome of the meadow- 
lark, bright herald of spring, if you be 


country born. Then you remember and 
laugh softly at your forgetfulness, for you 
are surrounded and hemmed about by the 
great city. And how glad you are that you 
have had the acquaintance of green fields 
and plashing country streams and waving 
grasses. You can almost smell the clover 
and hear the whir of honey bees eager for 
the sweetness of the earliest flowers. 

You feel that you must run down the 
Street as you used to do down the country 
lanes. You pass an ‘open window full of 
tender green foliage and blooming plants. 
You see many more as you go along, and 
you are reminded of that old sacred ques- 


UNITY 


tion: ‘‘Are your windows opened towards 


Jerusalem?” Yes, open to let in God’s 
blessed love, voiced in the heavenly air. 

New inspirations and new ambitions come 
to you and set vour pulses to throbbing with 
their forceful strength. Your soul has 
received a drenching as refreshing and help- 
ful as the spring showers to the drooping 
blossoms. 

You fall to work with new zeal and new 
interest, looking forward with joy to the 
springtime ahead will 
Ah, it would 
take many stormy days to take away the 
power given you by that one glorious day! 


Harrie SINNARD PASHLEY. 


when your work 


commence to show blossoms. 
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Domestic Training in the ‘“‘Working 
Girls’ Free Library of St. Louis.’’ 


The domestic department which is at pres- 
ent attached to the ‘‘Working Girls’ [ree 
Library,’’ has for its object training in all 
kinds of domestic work; but while strict at- 
tention is to be paid to neatness and skill, 
one other item, too often ignored, is rigor- 
ously insisted upon—the /i#me consumed in 
doing the work. The domestic to-day cannot 
get the time now required by all for recrea- 
tion, because in many ways even the most 
conscientious waste time fearfully. Many 
housekeepers, also, are unable to get time 
for true living because their system of house- 
keeping is riddled with this waste of pre- 
cious minutes and hours. We need some 
wholesale system for checking this waste of 
time, which includes also waste of muscle 
and material and nervous force. 

To establish this system we must first 
awaken a general interest in the almost lost 
art of housekeeping. It must be brought 
permanently to the front, made to, be as 
much the subject of daily conversation 
(housekeeping, not the servant) as the fash- 
ions or our neighbors. This object, then, is 
also added to the usual one in the domestic 
training, in the classes in the ‘‘Working Girls’ 
Free Library.” Itis intended to use the work 
of these girls as an object lesson, to try to at- 
tract the immediate attention of all women 
to the various domestic schools already es- 
tablished. Where there is one woman who 
knows of the schools, there are hundreds who 
never heard of them; and yet instead of a 
few scattered schools for domestic training, 
there should be one in every public school, 
and in every charitable and penal institution 
in the country where women or girls are 
kept, And this for four reasons. 

I. Domestic work, being manual labor, 1s 
one of the best means of education in exist- 
ence, and often the only one within reach of 
a large class of people. 

II. Domestic capacity is the only means 
for making a home and warding off the trials 


of her life that the great majority of women 


possess; among the poor especially. 


III. Domestic training is at once the 
greatest preventive and the greatest cure for 
vicious habits—divinely created and then re- 
garded as an evil, as blessings usually are. 

IV. Without a foundation of wholesale 


I) 


domestic training, all efforts to settle the 
domestic problem in our homes must fail. 

(1 put this last not because I am suré it is 
most important, but because at present it 
seems so to the majority, and attracts the 
most attention. ) 

But to make the art of housekeeping of 
general and permanent interest, it must be 
brought immediately under the public eye, 
at stated intervals. The public is too in- 
tensely busy to remember any subject out- 
side its own interests, for a moment even: 
and housework, shut up within four walls, 
has the least chance of any occupation to 
get its needs attended to: especially when 
women everywhere ignore their share either 
in making or remedying the present great 
scarcity of domestic skill. 

This club, then, the ‘‘On-Time Domestic 
Club,” has also for its object to bring house- 
work immediately and forcibly to the front 
by a series of public contests, where various 
kinds of housework are performed, and 
prizes given not only for excellence of work 
but for swiftness and absence of all waste or 
disorder. If successful, the work will be 
incorporated with that already being done 
by this institution. 

A more detailed account will gladly be 
given if required, as the work is being car- 
ried on with a minimum of means and help, 
and needs all the encouragement it can get. 

C. H. STONE. 
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Natural Theology.* 


This volume of lectures, by one of the lead- 
ing physicists of the British Empire, is the 
repository of large numbers of details re- 
garding matters connected with the sciences 
of physics, chemistry and physiology. These 
are perfectly authentic, entirely up to date, 
and imparted through the medium of lucid 
and pleasing language. 

It must be confessed, 
about sums up the positive merits of the 
book. As a contribution to ‘‘natural the- 
ology” it is a failure. The author is an 
Evangelical Christian, and modestly admits 
himself to be unversed in biology, specu- 
lative philosophy, or the history and tenets 
of religions other than his own. 

The limitations of the work are what 
might be expected under the circumstances, 
though in method it is wholly free from dog- 
matism and breathes throughout a spirit of 
the utmost candor. 

In the discussion, to whichthe first lecture 
is devoted, of the properties of the inter- 
stellar ether, and of the history of the theory 
which involves it, he shows how possible it 
is for things to exist which not only tran- 
scend our ordinary experience but are en- 
tirely beyond the reach of eventhe most 
delicate appliances of science, 

He then proceeds to develop the fact that 
superimposed upon the mechanical prop- 
erties of matter are others which we call 


magnetism, electricity and chemical affinity. 


I fear, that this 


*NATURAL THEOLOGY, The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
befcre the University of Edinburgh in 1893, by Prof. Sir 
G. G. Stokes, Bart.—London, “Adam and Charles Black, 
1893. Cloth, 8vo., pp.272. $1.50. 
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In the phenomena of life a still higher prop- 
erty appears, to which he applies the name 
directionism, rejecting the antiquated term 
‘‘vital force’ only on the ground that it 
seems to erroneously imply a counteraction 
instead of a direction of chemical affinity. 
He accordingly contrasts directionism with 
materialism, which he objects to partly be- 
cause it logically involves fatalism, by which 
human responsibility is destroyed. 

If science compels us to recognize the 
existence of an individual directing power 
in living organisms, he argues, this must be 
“distinct from and commanding ponderable 
matter,’’ and there is then no reason for 
asserting that it ceases to exist at the dis- 
solution of the material body. Directionism 
leads to a reverential attitude of mind, as 
it brings one in presence of a high mystery, 
while materialism looks upon the organism 
as merely a wonderful machine. 

Two out of the ten lectures are devoted 
to the optical structure and _ functions, 
which, together with the beautiful colors 
correlated with these, are given as remark- 
able instances of special provision on the 
part of God, not only for the practical ne- 
cessities but for the mental enjoyment of 
His creatures. 

While accepting the principle of evolution 
in general, Prof. Stokes supposes that the 
introduction of life upon the planet and the 
first creation of the human soul were due to 
special and direct acts of God; and he also 
thinks it quite probable that even the body 
of man and some of the principal animal types 
were so created. 

‘“‘If we admit the existence of a Supreme 
Will as the originator of all things, it would 
be absurd te deny to him a power of which we 
are innately conscious as existing in our- 
selves’ (p.145), @ ¢., that of ‘‘directly inter- 
vening inthe course of nature.”’ The sup- 
position that man was specially created re- 
lieves us of the dilemma between the at- 
tribution of immortality to all living beings 
without distinction and the denial of it even 
to man; it also enables us to throw the 
responsibility for sin upon man instead of 
upon God. 

He goes on to review the arguments for a 
‘‘survival after death,”’ derived (1) from the 
nature of the soul, (2) our instinctive ex- 
pectation of immortality, (3) our instinctive 
belief in moral retribution, and (4) super- 
natural revelation. He rejects the first two 
as worthless, the third he thinks can give 
only anindefinite probability, and therefore 
we are altogether dependent upon the Chris- 
tian religion for our knowledge of immor- 
tality. From it we learn that man, having 
forfeited eternal life by the Fall,may,through 
faith in Christ, obtain it again, in this sense, 
that for those who are saved (éut for no 
others) there will be a bodily resurrection, 
and therefore an endless future existence. 
[he last four lectures are devoted chiefly to 
showing that the revealed doctrines of the 
Trinity, the Fall, the Incarnation, and the 
supernatural in general, are congruous with 
natural knowledge. 

If Prof. Stokes had been familiar with the 
great religions of the East, to say nothing of 
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others, he would not have been abletoassume 
withsuch complacency the identity of Reve- 
lation with Christianity; nor would he have 
been able to suggest that the doctrines in 


_ question could only have come to us through 


the Christian religion; and he would have 
been obliged to show not only that his fa- 
vorite creed was consonant with the facts of 
science, but that it was more so than that of 
any of the hundreds of rival systems of greater 
antiquity and more solid philosophical and 
scientific pretensions. 


The remarkable statement is made in the 
closing lecture, that evolution is not atheory 
at all and is wholly negative in its character. 
‘‘It merely excludes what lies outside the op- 
erations of natural forces (to use the word 
force in a very general sense) which are open 
to man’s investigation, but without speci- 
fying, in very many cases, the particular pro- 
cess by which such or such a result was 
brought about from an anterior condition”’ 
(p. 250). 

This eminent lectureris far from having at- 
tained to that unitary conception of the un- 
verse, Which more than any other one thing 
distinguishes the higher thought of to-day 
from the obsolescent traditional systems. 
Those who have, are aware that evolution is 
the most positive of all theories—if it be 
still only theory—and has, so to speak, the 
richest content. Its essence is not the ex- 
clusion of ‘‘what lies outside the operations of 
natural forces which are open to man’s in- 
vestigation,”’ but rather an unfolding of the 
universe from below and within, analagous to 
the growth of every organism whose life his- 
tory lies under our observation. 


The theory of a rupture of the continuity 
of cosmic growth by the introduction of is- 
olated special creations, 1s not only anthro- 
pomorphic, but an illogical deduction 
from the premises of anthropomorphism it- 
self. Even though human attributes were to 
be predicated in some sense of God, they 
must at least be taken in their highest and 
ideal form; now the highest men are the 
most orderly in life and thought; the work of 
God must therefore have a higher order than 
any'human works, and capricious and irregu- 
lar acts are thereby excluded, as utterly incon- 
sistent with the Divine perfection. This too, 
be it cbserved, upon anthropomorphic pre- 
mises; to those to whom God is an imper- 
sonal Power behind the universe, this order 
is still more inevitable. 


These lectures are certainly disappoint- 
ing, as coming from such a man and deliv- 
ered under such auspices. They are per- 
haps. chiefly interesting as a_ curious 
illustration of the way.in which an extreme 
scientific caution may be made, by skillful 
handling, to serve the cause of a decadent 
orthodoxy. 

M. M.S. 
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The Fool Hath Said in His Heart 
There is No God.* 


BY M. M. MANGASARiAN, 

Lecturer of the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture. 

‘*The fool hath said in his heart there is no God.”-- 
BIBLE, 

‘*lhe righteous mancan say: I zw///that there be a God.” 
— KANT. 

To consecrate only this fleeting life to the love and 
service of the Good does not satisfy me—I ask for eternal 
years. 

[It was with considerable misgivings that 
[announced the subject of this morning. 
The very nature of the discussion will give 
rise to much misunderstanding. Some of 
you will protest against my conclusions as 
well as my method; others of you will be 
disappointed in the trend of my thought. It 
has been suggested that it is not good policy 
to discourse on themes which challenge a 
variety of opinions. Why not confine our- 
selves to those subjects regarding which 
thereis unanimity? Why risk the displeas- 
ure and sympathy of any of our hearers? | 
answer, there is only one royal road to the 
truth—the road of honest and earnest dis- 
cussion. Reasonable people, however they 
may differ, will welcome all discussion which 
is characterized by gentleness and tolerance, 
free from dogmatism and conceit; all discus- 
sion which inspires confidence by its mod- 
esty, and commands respect by its sincerity. 
Besides, a platform which carefully shuns 
everything that may disturb or stir up 
thought would be a dead platform, or at best 
a platform of platitudes. What the living 
teacher seeks 1s not abject acquiescence but 
intellectual life. In an Ethical Society it is 
not expected that all should agree with the 
lecturer, or with one another; but that there 
should be intellectual individuality. ‘*The 
true preacher,” said Emerson, ‘‘is known by 
this: that he deals out his own life, life 
passed through the fire of thought.” He 
must provoke thought, and not forever turn 
the barrel of a dead organ which contains no 
tune. Unmindful of what pleases or dis- 
pleases his hearers, let the teacher express 
his latest and largest mind. The dead 
preacher is an echo; the living preacher is a 
motion, We want no stagnation in our ideas 
any more than in our life. 

‘‘The fool hath said in his heart there is 
no God.” The word fool is synonymous 
with the word wicked. Here, as well asin 
the Socratic phraseology, wisdom is another 
word for goodness, and foolishness for 
wickedness. This interpretation is borne 
out by the context; it is the wicked 
who, in the secrecy of his soul, grasps at the 
shadow of a hope that there is no God; and 
the word God is synonymous with the word 
good, justice, moral law. If we were to ex- 
press this thought in ethical language, we 
would say: ‘*The unrighteous man said in 
his heart there is no moral law. I will not 
reap as I have sown; I will not suffer for my 
evil deeds; my sin will not find me out, for 


*Delivered at the Grand Opera House, Chicago, January 
21, 1894. 
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there is no Higher Law to which I am ac- 
countable.” Calling this Moral Law, that 
deals to every man according to his works, 
God, neither adds nor detracts from the so- 
lemnity or sanctity of the Law. 

In order to facilitate our work, we must by 
one effort brush aside all anthropomorphic 
conceptions which represent him as a big 
man in the skies with all the passions of the 
flesh, ‘*Good bye, God, I am going to town 
fora fortnight,”’ prayed the little child. Not 
the God of childish imagination, not the 
fetich of the savage, the block of stone or 
wood of the idolator, the Zeus of the 
Greeks, the Jupiter of the Romans, the Je- 
hovah of the Jews, the Allah of the Moham- 
medans, or the Trinity of the Christians, 
but the God whois ‘‘spirit and truth.” It 
is the spiritual and ethical conception of God 
which I have in mind. 

The methods of approaching this subject 
change with the ‘‘temper of the age or the 
genius of the thinker.” Agassiz, to mark 
his progress, drove stakes into the glaciers 
but found them changing their places; like- 
wise does our attitude toward this great 
problem shift as we advance in general cul- 
ture. I shall make an attempt to give an 
expression to the newer promptings in our 
minds; to revise our conclusions on this sub- 
ject. IfI fail, I shall at least have stirred 
up the intellectual waters. 

In the example of Spinoza we saw that a 
man may hold blameable opinions and yet 
live the most blameless life; but generally 
speaking, human life is affected by human 
thought. We are as we think. Being 
reasonable creatures, we must bring about a 
reconciliation between our conduct and our 
philosophy. We cannot take a pair 
scissors and cut off the one from the other. 

Thought and life, character and creed are 
eternal twins, and only a false 
would separate them. 
side of life. 


of 


science 
Thoughtis the other 
A tree willnot grow and bear 
fruit in the air, it must have its roots in the 
soil. Conduct must be founded upon phil- 
osophy. Thou shalt bea philosopher is a 
part of the ethical commandment which says, 
thou shalt be moral. We must have a the- 
ory of the universe, and answer to the 
‘‘whence” and ‘‘whither,” that our conduct 
may have a platform to stand upon. Our 
theory may be imperfect; our answer may be 
unsatisfactory; oursolution may not solve 
anything; but it is our duty to have the the- 
ory, to give the answer, to offer the solution 
—the best in our power. 

Let me now call your attention to some of 
these theories. The atheist holds that 
the universe is without a moral order; that 
there is no conscious purpose or goal toward 
which human life is flowing; that man is 
perishable, like the dust which clings to his 
feet; and that he will die like the beast. In 
the ocean of existence we are struggling to 
keep on the surface, swimming against the 
billows; and the atheist says to us, ‘‘You are 
put here to sink; your next stroke will be 
he last—there is no port.’’ 

The agnostic defends the position of igno- 
rance. Hewill not deny with the atheist 
that there is any moral purpose, but neither 
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will he affirm it, There may be, and there 
may not be a port or haven. He does not 
know, he cannot know. He looks across 
the great waste of waters and sees nothing. 

The theist affirms the existence of God. 
The universe to him is moral, it has a defi- 
nite purpose, itis sweeping toward a pro- 
posed goal, and everything speeds the march 
of man to higher and higher heights of 
moral excellence. In some form or other 
this philosophical theism has been present 
in all progressive thinkers and movements. 
Men have disagreed about the name by 
which they should express this idea;as tothe 
idea itself, there has been a pretty general 
unanimity. Itis notthe name that makes the 
thing, but the thing that makes the name, 
It was not the word God that created the 
idea of God, but the idea that created the 
word. called this idea ‘‘the 
stream of tendency;”’ like August 
Comte, ‘‘the great ensemble of humanity.”’ 
Hebert Spencer calls it “the unknowable, the 
infinite and eternal Energy from which all 
things proceed;’’ Matthew Arnold, ‘‘the 
Eternal Not-Ourselves that makes for right- 
eousness,”’ 


Some have 


others, 


Others, again, call it ‘‘Nature,’’ 
or ‘‘Supreme Being;” but the thought com- 
mon toallthese names is the thought of the 
philosophical theist. Literally speaking, 
there has not been a single moral or intel- 
lectual movement that has not been theistic 
in this ethical sense; and there has not been 
a single scholar of eminence who has not 
been atheist. Inthe galaxy of immortals 
there have been many who were far from 
professing orthodoxy, who were too heretical 
to belong to any creed or church—heretical 
enough to be burned at the stake, but hard- 
ly one of them could be called an atheist. 
Was Socrates an atheist? Was Giordano 
Bruno an atheist? Was Voltaire, or Thomas 
Paine, or Jefferson, or Emerson an atheist? 
And among the scientists, was Galileo, or 
Newton, or Laplace, or Cuvier, or Darwin 
who spoke of the ‘‘ennobling thought of 
God,” an atheist? And among the poets, 
were Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Schiller, Milton, Hugo, Lamartine, Tenny- 
son, Browning, Longfellow, Whittier athe- 
ists? The great burden of their song was 
that ‘‘far off event,’ that City of the Light 
toward which the caravan of humanity was 
moving. Of the great menwho are living 
to-day, great in social and political move- 
ments, great in the republic of letters, great 
in moral creations, which of them is an athe- 
ist? Is Herbert Spencer, one of the lead- 
ing philosophers alive, an atheist? The 
kernel of Spencer’s philosophy is that ‘‘all 
the myriad phenomena of the universe, all 
its varied and subtle changes, in all their 
minuteness from moment to moment, in all 
their vastness from age to age, are the man- 
ifestations of a single animating principle 
that is both infinite and eternal.” The in- 
ference from this showing is, that atheism 
is irreconcilable with great thinking ‘and 
high living. 

Atheism is a flowerless and leafless tree; 
no great fruit has ever been ripened upon 
its frost-bitten, rattling branches, It is not 
a bird’s temple of song, no weary and heavy 
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laden toiler for 


right and justice seeks 
shelter or inspiration in its woful vicinity. 
The theory that all life isa fleeting show, 
that we fret and strut upon the stage fora 
moment and then sink into eternal oblivion, 
is necessarily sterile; it cannot inspire men 
toa love of truth and goodness, even to the 
point of martyrdom. To be empty-handed, 
to be poor in one’s purse is a misfortune; 
but to be poor in spiritual perception, to 
have one’s mind as an empty warehouse 
with not a single window open to the morn- 
ing, 1s indicative of intellectual as well as 
moral mediocrity. 

There is very little to choose between the 
religious fanatic and the atheist; if the one 
is credulous, fullof fears and superstitions, 
the other is flippant and profane, treating 
life in all its moods in the spirit of a jester. 
If the one crawls in the dust, and, trem- 
bling, beats upon his breast to please his 
monster god, the other remains insensible 
to the whisperings of the Holy Spirit. 
Philip Il. of one of the most 
cruel persecutors, turned ghastly pale before 
the image of his saint or god. Louis XI. 
at times crouched low with his mouth in the 
dust before the authority of the priest; but 
their 
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degradation was not much’ worse 
than that of Rabelais, who made a coarse 
jest ofeverything, and on his death-bed ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Drawthecurtain, the farceis played 
out;’” and begged the priest to administer 
extreme unction, that he might have his boots 
greased for the great journey; and stam- 
mered outa pun whilethe lastagony wasupon 
him. ‘This hilarity of spirit inthe presence 
of the mysteries of life seems quite as blas- 
phemous. The out-and-out atheist is of all 
characters the least lovely. I pity the or- 
phans—children without a father or mother, 
but deeper is my sympathy for those little 
ones who are reared in the atmosphere of 
denial and doubt. Fuli of poetry, rever- 
ence, trust and hope is the child-spirit, 
and atheism is toit what the frost is to the 
newly opening flower buds. I must remark 
here that a good many think they are athe- 
ists, but by their lives tell a different truth. 
‘‘Thank God I am an atheist,” said one be- 
longing to this description. He thanked 
the god of his higher and better thought 
that he did not believe in the god of fear 
and superstition. ‘‘Oh, God, though he be- 
lieved not in thy being, he obeyed thy law,”’ 
prayed our Theodore Parker over the re- 
mains of a professed atheist. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are no atheists. Who loves the 
good, loves not a mere passing, fleeting 
shadow, but the Eternal. The good is not 


capertasts and to-day, but from everlasting 


t6 @verlasting. Thereis no life without a 
purpose, no heart without its idol or god. 
There is no irreligion. 


‘‘Who plants a seed under the sod 
And waits to see it break the clod, 
Trusts he in God.” 

But what about agnosticism? There was 
a time when that word was very popular. 
Almost every young student was an agnostic; 
but the stake he drove into that word has 
changed place. Agnosticism no _ longer 


measures or fathoms our highest aspiration, 
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itis too barren aterm. Besides, we cannot 
continue for any length of time to breathe in 
a vacuum, to nurse continually on doubt. 
Withered and withering are the breasts of 
doubt. Agnosticism does not deserve to be 
called a philosophy. The agnostic is an in- 
tellectual paralytic. Indifference is not cal- 
culated to intensify the moral life. If anan- 
swer must be given, agnosticism is not an 
answer. Atheism is a clear and loud, mo! 
Theism a louder and clearer, yes’ Agnosti- 
cism is si/ence; but we must speak! 

By whatarguments can we prove that there 
is a moral purpose at the helm of the uni- 
verse—that God is? Froude says ‘‘there is 
no proof, such as will satisfy the scientific 
inquirer, that there is any such thing as 
moral truth, any such thing as absolute right 
and wrong at all. The forces of Nature pay 
no respect to what we call ‘‘good and evil.’”’ 
I do not believe that this is a question to be 
settled by arguments. 
all,’’ ‘‘faccount for all,’ or we will not be- 
lieve, may sound scientific, but it is to 
science what the smoking street lantern is to 
thesun. Explainall! Does Darwin explain 
all? Are there no dark and inexplicable 
points in the theory of Evolution? Is nature 
so small and so dead that one could holda 
coroner’s inquest over it? In the courts the 
attorneys will not admit anything as proof 
or evidence that has not passed ‘‘through the 
corkscrew of their cross-examination,’’ But 
are the higher realities of life to be subjected 
to attorney-logic? Isit by syllogism that we 
prove the magic power in the words home, 
country, friend, love, beauty? Is it the dis- 
secting knife that 1s to find God? Wall you 
search for the eternal mind with a micro- 
scope ora telescope? Could you, by adjust- 
ing the spectacles on your nose, peer into 
the scales to see which is matter and which 
is spirit? We cannot comprehend the 
Eternal Morality by the same instruments 
with which we measure the stone or weigh 
the sand. ‘‘The things of the spirit are dis- 
cerned by thespirit.’’ Donotlaugh at that! 
No argument has been advanced to prove 
God which cannot be answered and over- 
thrown. What then? Not only an argu- 
ment has to be answered, but as it has been 
said, a faculty of the mind must become ex- 
tinct before atheism can prevail. Do you 
think, that because the books you read or 
the orator you heard, demolished all the bul- 
warks of theism, that therefore he demol- 
ished God? The position that the universe 
is moral, that it is not godless, but full of 
God, is one of the most ancient, and at the 
Same time most universal. 

Paley wasthe champion of the argument 
from design. By his simile of the watch he 
reasoned, that, as the watch presupposes a 
watch maker, the world proves a_ world 
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maker. There is design in nature as clearly 
as in the watch. The design proves a de- 
signer, Darwinism has razed this fortifica- 


tion tothe ground. The doctrine of evolution 
shows that there is a great deal of mal-adapta- 
tion in nature, Often the higher life is sac- 
rificed to the lower, and there is everywhere 
an unrelenting and bitter struggle for exist- 
ence. Besides, John Stuart Mill has shown 
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that at the utmost Paley’s simile of the 
watch would only prove a world builder, not 
a Creator. The watch maker did not create 
his too!ts, neither would it follow that a 
world builder created his materials. 

Then there is the argument from Final 
Causes. Every effect is prqduced by some 
cause. The Missouri and the Mississippi 
have their sources; life, too, has its source. 
The external world is only aneffect, of which 
God is the cause. Voltaire in his Diction- 
aire Philosophique neatly states this position: 
either something has come out of nothing— 
which is absurd-—or something is eternal, 
from which all things proceed. 
other alternative. 
Matter? 
Mind? you are atheist. 


There is no 
What is the something 
you are an idolator. 
The debate is not 
of the existence of a cause or source whence 
the world and all its phenomena have 
evolved, but of the nature of the source. Is 
it matter or mind? Granting that neither 
is the senior of the other, the answer to the 
question which is uppermost, decides be- 
tween materialism and spiritualism. 
Descartes, on the other hand, reasoned up 
to God from the idea of perfection. He 
sought God not in nature, but in conscience. 
Analyzing his mind, he found there this idea 
of perfection. Whence did it come? He 
could trace his other opinions and impres 
sions to their earthly sources. How did the 
idea of perfection rise in his mind? He 
could not have derived it from himself, 
because he is not perfect; neither his par- 
ents nor the outside world could have given 
it to him. 


Eternal? 


If ina dark room you see a ray 
of light on the wall, you want to know how 
the ray came to be there. It could not have 
come from the darkness, it could not come 
from the floor or furniture—there must be 
somewhere a sun, the source of the ray in 
the dark room. It was the conclusion of 
Descartes that there is a perfect Being, and 
that this is a ray from his infinite Perfection 
which beams upon every soul that comes to 
life. 


‘*There grows within each heart, as in a shrine, 
The giant image of Perfection.’’ 


Kant, on the other hand, found God in the 
moral law. In his Critique of Practical 
Reason, he shows the impossibility of con- 
ceiving of a moral law divorced from a moral 
legislator. In order to maintain the reason- 
ableness of the universe, the existence of 
God must be practically admitted, even if it 
cannot be mathematically demonstrated. 
God is the raison d’ etre of the universe. 
His existence is the practical, if not the 
theoretical basis of morality. ‘‘Since it is 
our duty,’’ says Kant, ‘‘to work toward the 
realization of the supreme good, it is not 
only a right, but a necessity flowing from 
this duty, to suppose the possibility 
of this supreme good, which’ good 
is only possible on the condition of God’s 
existence.” ‘‘Suppose for example,”’ he 
Says again, ‘‘an honest man like Spinoza, 
firmly convinced that there is no God and no 
future life; he will, without doubt, fulfil dis- 
interestedly the duty that holy law imposes 
on his activity; but his efforts will be lim- 
ited. If here and there he finds in nature 
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accidental co-operation, he can never expect 
of this co-operation to be in perfect and 
constant accordance with the end he feels 
himself obliged to pursue. Though honest, 
peaceful, benevolent himself, he will always 
be surrounded by fraud, violence, envy; in 
vain do the good people he meets deserve to 
be happy; nature has no regard for their 
goodness, and exposes them, like all the rest 
of earth’s animals, to disease and misery, to 
a premature death, until one vast tomb— 
the gulf of blind matter from which they 
issued—swallows them all up again. Thus 
would this righteous man be obliged to give 
up as absolutely impossible the end which 
the law imposed on him; or if he wished to 
remain true to the inner voice of his moral 
destiny, he will, from a practical point of 
view, be obliged to recognize the existence 
of a moral cause in the world, namely, God.” 
We are either fighting for a hopeless cause, 
or fighting with God on our side for victory. 
God is the ‘‘last resort” of morality. When 
all human agencies have failed, when our 
courts and laws and armies fail to vindicate 
the right, God will come to our help, and 
‘*Truth crushed to earth will rise again.”’ 

Some such trust is essential to the moral 
man. ‘*The fool hath said in his heart there 
is no God.”’ ‘‘I will that there be a God,”’ is 
the prayer of the righteous 

Duty, God, Immortality stand related: 
because duty, therefore God, therefore im- 
mortality. This is the trinity of ethics. 
Who would plant a tree to-day if he expected 
the world to come to an end to-morrow? 
Who plants a tree believes in a to-morrow; 
who says morality says immortality. If this 
universe is without God, that is to say, 
immoral, then, of all men, the man who tries 
to be moral in an immoral universe is the 
most miserable. 

‘‘The hosts of God encamp around 
The dwellings of the just.” 

‘If not,’’ says Bartol, ‘‘what istheir use? 
There might as well be no hosts; ’tis the only 
standing army I respect.”’ 

And now we are face to face with the most 
difficult problem suggested by this discus- 
sion. If the universe is governed by an in- 
finite moral Will, if there be a Being whose 
eye is never shut, whose right arm is never 
palsied, whose ear is never deafened, who 
keeps vigil over the destinies of man, why 1s 
there evil in the world? Spinoza denied the 
existence of evil. There being only a uni- 
versal necessity and no freedom, every 
thought and act is right. Besides, God be- 
ing all in all, there is no room for a devil ex- 
cept in God and that would be absurd. 
Spinoza was more ethical than John Calvin; 
still, evil and pain are too real to be doubted 
or denied. No amount of optimism can 
light all the corners and crevices of life. 
There are recesses where the sunlight rarely 
penetrates. The reconciliation between hu- 
man sorrow and God is not to be brought 
about by the method of Spinoza; namely, by 
the denial of evil, If suffering is a part of 
the universal discipline, then there is a 
moral argument in its favor. If only the hot 
summer sun, the damp, moist ground, and 
the winds can ripen the seed for the harvest, 
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then these means are justified. Why could 
there not have been some other way for the 
discipline of character? The only way we 
could do without discipline is to have been 
born perfect; and the very word discipline 
implies suffering, The corn painted in the 
picture on the wall has not been subjected to 
heat or moisture, but can it become bread? 
The choice lies between an artificial perfec- 
tion, or a perfection conquered by our own 
effort. Again, there is a parallelism be- 
tween music and life. Melody is produced 
by a combination of notes, neither of which 
separately is melodious. The hands of the 
musician fly from key to key upon the piano, 
or irom string to string upon the violin. If 
he should strike any one key and then stop, 
there would be no music; yet in these, in 
themselves unmusical keys, is contained the 
perfection of music. It isso with life. In 
its bruised and broken parts is the promise 
of its symmetry and beauty. ‘‘The blessed- 
est moment of my artistic production,” said 
Mozart, ‘‘was the one wherein the spirit, the 
unity of my entire composition rushed home 
upon me in one instant.” Likewise the 
meaning of life dawns upon us now and then 
in all its grandeur and pathos. It comes 
like a flash, and like a flash the vision fades. 
Which of you has not experienced such mo- 
ments, when the fullness of life rushed home 
upon the soul. ‘‘While I am inventing,” 
continues Mozart, ‘‘it all seems to me like a 
fine dream; but on hearing it all at once 
when the invention is done, that is the best; 
and this is the best gift that God has granted 
me.’’ The weaver at the loom cannot tell 
the design or pattern he is working upon by 
the separate threads and strands, it is when 
woven together that they reveal the living 
garment. 

Again, the price of victory is the risk of 
defeat; of life, the risk of death. The can- 
dle must waste in order to burn; it is in the 
very nature of things. We love life, but to 
live we must struggle and strive. The artist 
fellon his face and wept because he had 
painted his best picture. His desire was 
fulfilled; but the fulfilment brought tears be- 
cause it robbed him of a desire, a yearning, 
which, as long as it remained unattained, 
thrilled him and urged him onward; but now 
that the end is achieved he is left poorer. 
Thus life and death, victory and defeat flow 
and reflow into each other. If we were to 
choose between no life at all, or life with its 
discipline and death, which of us would 
hesitate for a moment? 

Again, to hate the wrong is to know how 
to love the right—the hatred feeds the lamp 
of love with flame and life. The more in- 
tense our hatred of evil, the keener will be 
our love of the good. I hate; Ilove. I find 
in the one the momentum which lifts me to 
the other. It is the fear of injustice which 
fans into glow my enthusiam for justice. It 
1S ugly selfishness which makes self-forget- 
fulness divinely beautiful; it is my disgust 
at the hypocrite which draws me to the hon- 
est soul. It is because I shrink back and 
am horrified at the fearful image of the devil, 
that, like a child, I fling myself into the 
arms of God. The heart which burns ata 
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white heat with righteous’ indignation 
against oppression and wrong, light sthe 
sacrifice upon the altar of duty and hu- 
manity. Herein lies the mission of evil. It 
quickens the conscience and gives edge and 
brilliance to the moralsense. With Brown- 
ing let us sing: 
‘*Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit nor stand, but go! 
Be our joys three parts pain! 
Strive and hold cheap the strain; 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never 
grudge the throe!”’ 

But the greater question suggested by the 
problem of evil remains to be touched upon. 
We are reconciled to the existence of evil; 
we admit that it serves a holy purpose; that 
life without discipline would be a moral 
impossibility; but why is this discipline so 
unjustly distributed? Why are some borne 
as it were inthe arms of angels, lest they 
dash their feet against a stone; while others 
are racked into existence and tortured out of 
it by athousand times a thousand calamities? 
The path of one is smooth and sweet, while 
that of another is rugged and bitter. The 
only way to answer this difficult question is 
to postulate immortality. Every character 
must pass through the furnace of fire; the 
gold in every soul must be tested and tried 
in the heated crucibles. Like Jesus and 
Dante, all men must descend into hell before 
they ascend unto To some the 
critical period comes here; but unto all there 
must come the season of trial. In this 
universal school the discipline is compulsory, 
no onecan escape it. What! think you that 
we were born for play? You, to whom hfe 
is a mere butterfly existence; no tear has 
yet stained your cheeks, no sigh has rent 
your heart, over no clog or obstacle have 
you stumbled, no thorn has pricked your 
flesh — to you, also, must come the day of 
crisis. Let not the infinite patience of 
nature encourage you to think that you have 
been forgotten or overlooked. Some day 
you, too, will be called upon to stand up and 
give your lesson, I like the moral, if not 
the theological sentiment, in those lines 
which I learned from my mother’s lips: 


‘‘Must Jesus bear the cross alone 


heaven. 


And all,the world go free? 
No. 
And there’s a cross for me.” 


No one should pray that this cup should 
pass from him; and if, in our foolishness, 
such a wish should fall from our lips, we 
must return to our better self and pray ‘‘not 
my will, but thine be done.”’ 

A tree is judged by its fruits; let the dis- 
cipline of suffering be judged by its fruits. 
Here are some of her treasures: 


There’s a cross for every one 
y ’ 


‘*Let me count my treasures, 
All my soul holds dear, 

Given me by. dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 


Strife, that racked my spirit 
Without hope or rest, 

Left the blooming flower 
Patience on my breast. 


Suffering, that I dreaded, 
Ignorant of her charms, 
Laid the fair child Pity, 


Smiling in my arms. 
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So I count my treasures, 
Stored in days long past, 

And I thank the givers 
Whom I know at last.”’ 


In conclusion, if there be ninety-nine 
arguments proving that the universe is i1m- 
moral and unreasonable, a top which a fool 
spins round and round, and onlyone pro- 
ving that the universe is moral and rational, 
Iam bound to cling to the one proof and 
reject the ninety and nine. I cannot, can- 
not give up my faith in the reasonableness 
of the universe. The charges against this 
position are strong; there is misery in the 
world, mal-adaptation and cruelty. The 
thought of it makes me mourn and wail 
when I think of the suffering, the injustice, 
the wrong inthe world. Pain draws from 
my lips such a cry at times that the very 
eround shakes under my feet; still, in the 
face of all this 1 cannot give up my faith 
that the universe is reasonable, that in the 
stream of life ‘‘the defiling contents grad- 
ually subside, leaving the waters purer as 
they flow;” that ‘‘history with all its tra- 
gedies contains the promise of right;” that 
life is very real and very earnest, and 

‘‘Through the ages one increasing purpose runs.” 

I put fourth no claims to any rigorous 
and vigorous demonstration; I have only 
uttered an aspiration, nothing more. Who 
shall say that an aspiration at times is not 
worth as much as an argument, if not more, 
[ confess that in the discussion of this theme 
I have been partial to the promptings of 
the heart. I thank Bourdillon for the follow- 
ing lines with which I conclude:— 


‘‘The night hath a thousaad eyes, 
The day but one; 

Yet the light of a whole world dies 
With the setting sun. 


The mind hath a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When that is done.” 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—If you wish for God’s Kingdom, you must do 
more than pray for it; you must work for it. 

Mon.—Intensity of life is also intensity of helpful- 
ness. 

Tues.—Every right action and true thought sets the 
seal of its beauty on person and face. 

Wied.—There is no wealth but life. 

Thur.—In every person who comes near you, look 
for what is good and strong: honor that; re- 
joice in it. 

§ ri.—In inheritance of tenderness is the chief gift 
and inheritance of all the truly great men. 

Sat.—Seize hold of God’s hand and look full in the 
face of his creation, and there is nothing 
he will not enable you to achieve. 


JOHN RUSKIN. 
——_————> oe 


The Flight. 


Love bids me spread my untried wing, 
And lo! an eagle, fearless, free, 
My pinions to the air I fling 
And, wheeling, rise to thee. 


The mountain peaks, I leave, I spurn, 
My heart throbs ever with desire, 
I circle round, then up [ turn 
To seek the central fire. 


The misty clouds float far behind, 
Irange the even-azured sky; 


- glory of their native country. 
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The glowing orb whose bright rays blind, 

I view with flashing eye. 
And on and on my wings bear me, 

I reach the threshold of the sun, 
And there, beloved, finding thee, 

I know my flight is done. 

ELMER JAMES BAILEY. 
rr 


A Swiss School Excursion over 
the Gemmi Pass. 


-The Swiss Republic has been noted from 
the earliest period of its formation for the 
patriotism ofits citizens. In its history there 
are many sublime examples of devotion to 
the fatherland. Indeed, the courage and the 
strength of a fiery patriotism, joined to an 
intense love of liberty, were indispensable in 
contending against the many dangers and 
difficulties which assailed the little country 
in maintaining its independence amidst far 
greater powers with which it had to deal. By 
virtue of these traits, also, the Swiss people 
have attained a high degree of development 
in various directions where the interests of 
the whole nation are involved. ‘They have 
distinguished themselves especially in the 
field of education, and since the time of 
Pestalozzi, Swiss schools have been taken as 
models by many other nations. 

Much of the prosperity of Switzerland 
which has really few resources, is due to it, 
excellent schools. There, too, is fostered 
that strong sentiment of patriotism which 
has proved itself such a protection against 
hostility, and such a factor of internal devel- 
opment in times of peace. The young 
people learn to know and love their native 
country, not only through geography, his- 
tory, patriotic songs and orations,—there isa 
more effective means added to these abstrac- 
tions of the class-room. This consists of 
journeys on which the growing-up citizens 
behold with their own eyes the beauty and 
From the 
smallest primary class to the graduating 
class of the Seminar or Gymnasium, the pupils 
make at least one annual trip in company 
with their teachers, to some point of note or 
interest. This custom proves the wisdom of 
those who instituted it, for its benefits are 
great and various. 

In the first place, these trips are a source 
of almost unbounded pleasure to the pupils 
of every age. They are the grand red-letter 
days of the school-year, and scarcely is one 
past when they already look eagerly forward 
to the next. It is their most delightful 
recreation from the work of the class-room, 
as well asasort of crowning recompense for 
labor and good behavior. The length and 
nature of these journeys differ according to 
the age of the pupils: the primary class is 
taken only a few miles distant, but every 
year the voyage is extended a little, until the 
higher classes make mountain tours of 
several days. As most of the traveling is 
done on foot, it is an excellest means of 
developing power of endurance. 

As the teachers are always with the pupils, 
they can make of these trips a source of 
instruction without seeming pedantic and 
without infringing on the pupils’ pleasure. 
Geography becomes more interesting by 
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traveling over the country than by merely 
studying maps and descriptions; history is 
more vivid when recited amidst the scenes 
and associations of its occurrence, than when 
learned from the text-book. Then there are 
many facts from Natural History better 
understood and remembered after having 
been actually observed in Nature, than when 
they are taught in the class-room. While 
the teacher continues his functions of in- 
structing, the stern dignity of the school- 
room is relaxed; the almost excessive sub- 
mission of the pupil to the teacher has given 
place to an easy but still respectful fellow- 
ship with the master. Teacher and pup 
are gay together and the teaching creeps 
imperceptibly into the conversation, mostly 
occasioned by the pupil himself. He de- 
mands explanation of something that excites 
his curiosity on the way, for he has been 
trained to observe. Thus, generally, the 
teacher is surrounded bya crowd of inquirers 
and listeners. 

The poor as well as the rich can take part 
in the class excursions, even in the long 
ones, for not only are the expenses exceed- 
ingly little for all, but thereis also a fund 
from which those of insufficient means are 
provided for. The fund is sustained by 
small contributions, during the year, from 
the pupils, by the receipts of some entertain- 
ment given for the purpose, or sometimes a 
benevolent person puts a considerable sum 
into it, I{Lotel prices and travelling fares are 
everywhere greatly reduced for schools, 

In this manner, a pupil, by making every 
trip from his sixth year, when he enters, 
until his sixteenth year, when he leaves the 
common school, has seen and learned much of 
his native country by actually going over it. 
Thus he has come to love it and to be proud 


of it. 
Through 


the teachers 


some of 
of the Lehrerinnen Seminar 
(female normal school) in Berne, two of my 
Russian friends and I had the rare treat of 
making a trip over the Gemmi Pass with the 
graduating class of that school. The party 
consisted of about forty young girls, the 
president of the school, several of the teach- 
ers, and afew ladies who acted as matrons,— 
in all there were something over fifty. The 
journey was planned so as to include, ina 
circuit route of three days, as much as pos- 
sible of the most beautiful parts of Switzer- 
land. We met at the stationin Berne ona 
Thursday morning at four o’clock. Each 
one had his luggage, consisting of some 
extra clothing, provided in case of rain or 
cold, and refreshments for the way, strapped 
to his back or sides, in order to have the 
hands free. A little before train time, the 
president joined us, announcing that, accord- 
ing to reports from the observatory, fair 
weather was expected. We took our places 
on thetrainand after riding for an hourin the 
early dawn of a June day we reached Lake 
Thun, which forms the entrance to. the 
famous Bernese Oberland. From the train 
we went on board the steamer and passed 
another hour amidst most’ enchanting 
scenery. 

The lake is not wide, and a view can be 


acquaintance with 
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had of the two opposite banks at once. 
From its sides arise hills clad with gay 
meadows, orchards and sombre pine-forests, 
all together representing a great variety of 
green tints. Here and there is a little pro- 
jection into the lake, upon which, nestling 
amidst shrubbery and verdure, there is a 
pretty villa ora castle. Beyond the hills 
and apparently very near, is a magnificent 
group of the Bernese Alps. Wecould not see 
far ahead of us, for some projecting hills or 
cliffs always seemed to terminate the lake, 
but as the vessel made its zigzag passage, 
we had at every minute a new aspect of the 
same hills and mountains. It-seemed as 
if Nature was turning the leaves in her 
album, unrolling before us pictures of sub- 
lime beauty, undescribably lovely in the 
variety and harmony of their tints. At 
Spiez, a pretty village on the edge of the 
lake, we leftthe steamboat and continued 
our journey on foot. 

Walking in the open air is in itself a 
pleasure to a healthy body, but this pleasure 
is infinitely heightened when the eye is de- 
lighted by the surroundings and the soul ex- 
panded by the contemplation of grandeur. 
For some distance we proceeded on a road 
always more or less ascending, so that, as 
the sun had risen high and shone warm upon 
us, the news that at the next village we 
should find waggons to take us part of the 
way, was welcome. These waggons were 
primitive affairs, being what the peasants 
use in hauling hay. ‘There were no springs 
or cushioned seats, but just hard boards, on 
which we were closely packed and now and 
then rudely jolted. Butthat did not hinder us 
from being merry nor from enjoying the open 
view of the picturesque valley of Frutigen 


through which we travelled. At noon we 


_ descended at a village inn and ate our lunch 


while our horses were fed. The mountains 
now grew taller and talleras we approached 
them and the dwelling houses on the way be- 
came scarcer and more primitive. Most of 
them were cha/ets with great stones onthe 
shingled roofs, for in that region the FéAn, a 
southern wind, blows with great violence at 
times. 

Again a stop was made, we left the wag- 
gons and followed a path through a forest 
which brought us to another charming place. 
In the heart of the forest was a little circular 
lake of a deep rich violet color. We got 
into boats and the teachers rowed us around, 
so that we might see more of this peculiar 
lake. It was not deep and we could see to 


the bottom of it. There was a plant that 
branched out like corals, and wherever the 
sun fell upon it all the colors of the rainbow 
radiated from it, but the violet predominated. 
Pretty paths amidst trees and shrubs were 
winding around the lake; and the rest of the 
world, except a piece of blue sky above, 
seemed to be shut off by tall rocks, partially 
overgrown by vegetation. It seemed to be 
a dwelling place of fairies, strange and beau- 
tiful as it was. Attracted by a _ surging 
sound, I made my way through shrubs until 
I came to the edge of a mountain stream, 
rushing so fiercely down its rocky bed that 


its water seemed nearly all dissolved in a fine 
white spray. LouisE NYDEGGER. 


(Zo be continued next week. ) 
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Wotes from the Ficlo 


Chicago. 

THE CHURCH OF THE REDEEM- 
ER:—The Young People’s Chris- 
tian Union of this church are en- 
joying a special course of Sunday 
evening lectures. The series be- 
gan February 18 with a lecture on 
‘Consecration and Success,’ by 
Rev. R. R. Bulkley, of Concond, 
Mass., and were continued last 
Sunday night by Rev. W. W. 
Fenn, who lectured on the ‘Life 
and Letters of James Russell 
Lowell.” Following is the pro- 
gram for subsequent Sunday even- 
ings: 

Sunday, March 4, Rabbi Joseph 
Stolz: ‘*The Growth of Lan- 
guage.”” Sunday, March 11, Rev. 
M. M. Mangasarian. Subject to be 
announced. Sunday, March 18, 
Rev, A. J. Canfield, D. D. Sub- 
ject to be announced. Sunday, 
March 25, Children’s Easter Festi- 
al, 7 p. M. Sunday, April rst, 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd ~-Jones: 
“Francis Parkman, the Great 
American Story Teller.”” Sunday, 
April 8, Rev. R. A. White: 
‘‘Marie Antoinette and the French 
Revolution.” Sunday, April 15, 
Rev. Dr. H. W. Thomas. Sub- 
ject to be announced, Sunday, 
April 22, M, H. Harris, D, D.: 
“Blend Religion with 
Work.” — The Universalist. 


your 


CuurcuH:—T h | 
Eleventh Annual, 1894, will be 
ready at Easter. In addition to 
the reportsof the World’s Fair year 
it will contain most of Mr. Jones’ 
Sermon, ‘*‘What Next?or Chicago 
After the Fair,’ and ‘‘The Chal- 
lenge of the Parliament to All 
Souls Church,” entire. They will 
be for sale at the Book Table in 
the north vestibule for 25 cents. 
The usual custom of distributing 
free copies through the mail will be 
abandoned. 
Extension 


ALL SOULS 


No more University 
lectures this season. 
Prof. H. Satoh, of Imperial Com- 
mercial College, and late of Noble 
College, from Tokio, Japan, will 
give three lectures, March 18, 25, 
and April 1, between the close of 
Mr. Ghandi’s lectures, and a series 
of four Musical Interpretations by 
Prof. Lander. March 18, EARLY 
History oF JAPAN. Introduction 
of Buddhism and Confucianism, 
and also of literature from China. 
Dawn of Japanese art and civiliza- 
tion. Influence of Buddhism. 
March 25, Rise or DUALARCHY. 
The two great military families. 
Their Conflict. The condition of 
art and industries. Influence of 


Buddhism. Afril1, JAPAN UNDER 
SHOGUNATES. Kamakura, Ashi- 
kaga, and Tokugawa periods. 


Overthrow of the last Shogu- 
nate. The year 1868. The New 
Japan. Ashikaga and Tokugawa 
periods, the glorious time of 
Japan’s arts and industries. 
fluence of Buddhism. 

Mr. Fenn’s course in the Sun- 
dav-school is near its close. The 
remainder of the season will be 
twelve studies in *‘Illustrations of 
Manhood and Womanhood.” It 
is a good time for new members 
to join. Three new teachers 
have been recently added to the 
force, Mr. Eliel, Mr. Taylor and 
Dr. Waugh. The first two have 


In- 


classes of young people and 
adults. There is room for more 
recruits. 


The various departments of 
work mentioned in the February 
report are to be continued during 
March, the Philosophy Section 
taking up Prof. Shaler’s ‘‘Inter- 
pretationsof Nature,’’in additionto 
which a Manual Training Classis 
conducted in the church basement 
Tuesday evenings from 7 to g. 
Mr. Jones, sermons for the first 
two Sundays of the month are: 
“The Selfishness of Grief—A 
Study of Funerals and Burial 
Customs;” -and “Death as a 
Friend—A Study of D.C. French’s 
Relief, ‘Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.’’’ The other 


special event for the month is a 
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mount. 


The need of repairs for Columbias will be infre- 
quent under our new system of inspection, which 
now begins with a scientific analysis of the raw 
material by a metallurgist, and only ends when 
thorough tests have been made of the complete 


machine and all its parts. 


1894 Standard Price, $125.00. 
POPE 


Seven newly designed wheels are shown 
in our 1894 Getalonwe which will interest 
every cyclist. Our agents furnish it free, 
Or we mail it for two two-cent stamps. 


No bicycle ever made at all approaches them in 
beauty and style joined to excellence of construc- 
tion; none so strongly appeals to the experienced 
rider as meeting every requirement of a perfect 


2 CRITICS 
a 


MFG. CO., 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, HARTFORD. 


LIFE AND THE CONDITIONS OF SURVIVAL: 


The Physical Basis of Ethics, Sociology and Religion. 


This is the subject of the Brooklyn Ethical Association's lectures for 1894. 


ready, and will be mailed for 10 cents each 


1. Cosmic Evolution as Related to Ethics. 


2. Solar Energy. - 
3. The Atmosphere. 
4. Water. : 


Others to follow. Subscription for 12 months, 


Four numbers now 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes. 
Mr. A. Emerson Palmer, 
Dr. Robert G. Eccles. 


Rossiter W. Raymond, Vh. D. 
Sr oo. 


Chas. H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe St., Chicago. 


a lecture by Mr. Thos. B. Gardner 
on *‘California and Her Future,”’’ 
at 8 p.m. Thursday, the 8th. 


Unity CuurcH. Rev. B. R. 
Bulkeley preached the last of a 
series of six sermons at Unity 
Church yesterday, and Rev. Jas. 
De Normandie, of Roxbury, Mass., 
will occupy the pulpit for the next 
two Sundays. 

Hinsdale, Ill. 

Unity Church tendered a recep- 

tion to its new pastor on Wednes- 


day evening, February 28th. The 
church was thronged for two 
hours with earnest, intelligent 


people and there was every sign 

of a most auspicious beginning of 

the new pastorate. G. 
Cooksville, Wis. 

An organization to be knownas 
‘The People’s Church” was formed 
here February 25th, and the follow- 
ing adopted as the bond of union: 
‘‘Seeking unity of purpose rather 
than conformity to a belief, and 
welcoming all who desire to at- 
tain toa higher plane of living, 
we unite for the promotion of Free- 
dom, Fellowship and Character in 
Religion.” 

We startin a humble way, but 
there is little doubt of additions 
to membership in the near future. 
There is a fair prospect of inter- 
esting a large number of the 
young people, and the few fami- 
lies already interested are doing 
earnest work. A Ladies’ Aid So-, 
ciety is being formed and will 
give its first entertainment the 
coming week. Rev. O. R. Wash- 
burn, pastor of the Universalist 
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To Introduce 


METCALF 
LINEN 


WRITING PAPER 


(The finest made—for Polite Correspondence], 
WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


3 Quires [72 Sheets] and 
Envelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorted 
12 sheets of Azure and 12 
sheets of Cream of each size. 


METCALF 


STATIONERY CO. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


All my Decorations and Repairings have been 
Patented by the Emperor of Austria, 


J. GREENWALD, 


China and 
Majolika... 


Repairing of all kinds of GLASS, CHINA, 
MAJOLIKA, MARBLE AND ALABASTER, 


3823 Rhodes Avenue, 
Chicago. 

I give Lessons in China Decoration. 

Will Repair at your House. 

Clean Marble and Replace Pieces on China. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Send Fostal. 

TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 843. 


Decorator on 


MY oxr oro 
| —e ; > 


IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 


——_- 


[FE CANNOT ste How vou Do 
$ 


i) = proved Lligh Arm Singer sewing machine 

7) ( ee finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
Maya 2Nd heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with 

S PY _ JEG Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
- tees ler Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle aud a complete 
— set of Steel Aitaehments; shipped any where on 

30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now {n use, W orld’s Fair Meda) awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 
Cat This Out and send to-day for machine or large free 

FRE catalogue, testimonials and Glimpses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabach Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 


ETRIGAL RELIGION 


BY WM. M. SALTER. 
Cloth, 12mo., pp. 332. $1.50. For 
sale by 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Everything connected 
with Butter 


—churns, patters, tubs, firkins—ought to 
be washed with Pearline. That gets 
at the soaked-in grease as nothing 


vl}! 


| | —\ else in the world can. Things may 
‘ ace / \ seem to be clean when you ve 
washed them in the usual way; but 

| | use Pearline, and they really are 
clean. It might make all the dit 


butter and bad. Wherever you 
want thorough cleanliness, or want 
to save your labor, the best thing 
use Pearline. 


to do is to 
S d Peddlers and some unsc rupulous grocers will tell you ‘‘ this is as good as” 
ef) or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S FALSE—Pearline is never peddled, 


and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearline, be 
it Back 


| | ference, sometimes, between cood 


honest—send it back, 393 JAMES P y LE, New York, 


L. Manasse, OPTICIAN, |Chicago Hydranlic-Press Brick Co. 
88 MADISON ST., Tribune Bldg. 


SIGHT IS PRICELESS! " 


Manufactnrers of and dealers in Hydraulic- 
Pressed, Moulded and Common BRICK, 
Office: 301, 302 and 303 Chamber of Commerce 
Pidg., cor. La Salle and Washington Sts., Chicago. 
Tecernones: Office—Main 1438. Storehouses— 
asth St. and I. C. R. R., South, 160; 18th and La 
Salle Sts., South 753; Flournoy and Rockwell Sts., 
West, 565; Herndon St. & Clybourn Ave., North, 859 
Works: Porter, Ind. 


G. W. VARNEY, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO, 


3915 COTTAGE GROVE AVE., 


Cordially invites you to call and inspect his prices 
and work, 


Importer, Manufacturer and Dealer in 


EYE GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, 


Standard Opera, Field and Marine Glasses 
Microscopes, Telescopes, Barom- 
eters, Magic Lanterns, Etc. 


Photo Outfits, Kodaks, Etc. 


1868-——- CONSULT THE OLD RELIABLE. ——1892 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


The Law Department of Lake 
Forest u niv ereaity. 


CU L TY: 
BAIL BY. LL. D. 
ow of Supreme Court of J linois 
HON. THOMAS A. MORAN, LL. D. 
ustice of Appelate Court, First District ci 
Illinois, and others. 
Sessions are held each week-day evening in the 
Athenzum Building, 18-26 Van Buren Street. 
Undergraduate Course oftwo years, Post-Grad- 
uate Course of one year. 
Diplomas grante d on two years’ attendance, 
admits to the bar of this state on motion. 
For further intormation address the secretary, 
ELMER E. BARRETT, LL 
1501 to 1504 Unity BUILDING. 


P. J. Goopnart & Go, 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 
239 LASALLE ST. 


DIRECT VWVIRES TO NEW YORK. 


INSTRUMENTS °°.” PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate 
Address GEORGE WALE. MARKSBORO, New 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to the other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home life for the boys. 

F. B. KNAPP, 


—_— - —_ 


FA 
HON. JOSEPH M. 


>. B. 


_ . COMPAGNIE 
GENERALE TRANSATLANTIQUE 


FRENCH LINE. 


FASTEST LINE TO THE CONTINENT. 


. 12,000 tons 
La Gasgogne..9,000 tons|La Champagne. 9,000 tons 
La Bretagne. ..9,000 tons}La Normandie. 7,000 tons 
Steamers leave New York every Saturday and 
arrive at Havre-Paris in ONE WEEK, where 
convenient connections are made for all European 
points. 

For good accomodations apply early to 

MAURICE W, KOZMINsKEFI, 

General Western Agent, 166 Randolph St., Chicago 


E. VON HERMANN’S 


PHARMACY 


N. E. Cor, 31st St and INDIANA aVE.. 


Telephone 8108, 


La Bourgogne .g,000 = a Touraine. 


Scam. 


Widtass GLIA Ss 


HEART-BEATS 


OPEN ALL NIGH™. 


church at Stoughton, is preaching|| 
here on alternate Sunday even-]j 
ings, and will supply the pulpit in}! 
the future. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 

The series of denominational 
meetings now held at Unity church 
constitute a feature of religious 
life in Pittsfield, which we do not 
think could be duplicated 
place in the country. 


in any 
Every re- 
ligious sect is given an opportun-|| 
ity to declare its principles, and to}; 
make itself familiar to people of 
other beliefs, and the large attend- 
ance at the meetings has demon- 
strated the general interest felt. 
Rev. Mr. Horst had a very happy 
inspiration in planning these meet- 
ings and is to be warmly con- 
gratulated on the success which 
has attended his efforts. The 


cause of the brotherhood of man 


vastly aided by just such move- 
ments, and the whole community 
is benefited. Pittsfield sets a 
splendid example in this mat- 
ter.— Berkshire Evening Eagle. 
Oklahoma City, O. T. 
Not quite a year ago, when ‘‘All 
Souls Unitarian Parish’’ was 
organized in this city with but 
thirteen members, it did look a 
little blue for the enterprise, and 
there were many to predict that 
the life of such a society in Okla- 
homa would be short. And, in- 
deed, it did look at one time as 
though the predictions of our 
opponents, as well as our fears, 
would prove too true. But we 
weathered the storm of the sum- 
mer, and then came a revival 
all of the orthodox churches and 
Sam Small thrown in besides. 
And then there was a wagging of 
heads and the meetings went on; 
and we kept on the even tenor of 
our ways. The strain at last was 
let down, and the people began to 
inquire, ‘‘What about those Uni- 
tarians? What do they believe, 
anyhow?” We cordially invited 
them to our chapel, and Brother 
Rogers expounded to them the 
Same scripture that Paul did to 


the Athenians, and many of them 


the parent of civilization.” 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A Book of Meditations 


PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 


With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 
of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
J. Barrows. 


ed, with attractive cover. 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
FOR SALE BY 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam. as 


A sermon suggested by the Woman's Con- 
gress held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
Will make a pleas- 


By the hundred, $6.00. 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


found that the God they so igno- 
rantly worshiped, ‘was made plain 
tothem. Our little chapel began 
to fill up, and on Sunday nights 
we were crowded. Brother Rogers 
began a course of lectures on Sun- 
day nights that excited the inter- 


Brother Forbush reached here, 
and preached a powerful sermon 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, | BLESSED BE DRUDGERY.—A sermon by W. 0. 


t; white, hand-made pa 


r cover, 100. 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, cago. 


Cathy Publishing Company, C 


est of the earnest ones, when our 


| 


ast Sunday night we had to ad. 
ourn to the Opera House, where 
3rother Rogers delivered another 


of his lectures to over six hundred 
people, and every one went away 
well pleased, and we have con. 
cluded to hold our Sunday evening 
meetings in 
while 


the Opera House 


the interest continues. 


We are looking hopefully to the 
future, and have every reason to 


yelieve that we shallsoon develop 
nto a strong parish, and that the 


truth will reach out from this town 
to several others in the immediate 
vicinity, and that we shall soon 
have a Unitarian conference in 
this territory. 


I hope to send you a list of sub- 


scribers to Unity soon.—F. S. G. 


Centerville, lowa. 
A liberal movement has been 


started here under the lead of Rev. 
as exemplified in church unity is|J. B. 


Bidwell, who comes to us 
the Congregational body 
where he has preached most ac- 


from 


ceptably, at Perry and Deborah in 


Heisa manof much 
of high character, and 
promises to develop a strong and 
harmonious organization here. 


G. 


this state. 
ability, 


Col. 

Some of the orthodox clergy of 
this place have been attacking Mr. 
Nagarkar for asserting that the 
Christian missionaries in India 
failed to reach the mind and heart 
of the Hindu people; and Mr. 
Haskell, of the Unitarian church, 
has replied 


Denver, 


to the criticism in 
three sermons, delivered Jan. 28 
and Feb. 4. The sermons were 
so admirable in tone and in sub- 
stance that the people of the 
church had them reprintea from 
the columns of the newspapers in 
which they first appeared. They 
must have done the cause of liber- 
al religion a great deal of good in 


this city. G. 
Quincy, Ill. 


The Unity Club work here is 
divided into three sections. The 
Social Section, under the lead of 
Mrs. Charles Dimmick, provides a 
social evening once a month. The 
Literary Section is studying Ibsen 
with Mrs. Anna L. Parker as 
chairman. Kev. C. F. Bradley is 
chairman of the Social Science 
Section, which is taking up 
‘A Study of the Development 
of Civilization,’’ with Sunday even- 
ing lectures by Mr. Bradley and 
Wednesday evening discussions, 
‘ed by different members of the 
congregation. The subjects 


,|touched on are the Destiny of Man, 
in which he showed what the 


Bible was, and what it was worth 
as the word of truth and as a 


Evolution of the State, of the Po- 


litical System, of Industry, of 
Religion, and of Ethics. Mr. 


literature. 


The result was that 


Bradley is giving a remarkable 


St 


b 


—_ 


~~ 
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series Of papers on these topics! 
and there is much interest aroused 
by them even among the orthodox. 
“y 
oe ae 


Correspondence 


A Defense of the A. P. A. 


Epiror Unity: Are you quite 
sure that you are right, when you 
ge 


ment as senseless, reactionary and 


characterize the A. move- 
fanatical, and charge it with big- 
otry and dogmatism? Knowing a 
little more than the talk of priest- 
inspired newspapers and scared 
politicians about this organization, 
| can assure you that liberal, non- 
ecclesiastical, non dogmatic Chris- 
tianity and pure democracy have 
to-day no stronger support inthis 
than this much 


movement. 


country abused 
ie ge The lesson 
of its lodge-rooms is the golden 
rule first, freedom of conscience 
and of worship next, and, grow- 
ing out of this, a most unqualified 
protest against the neglect of the 
golden rule and the lack of free- 
dom of conscience in this country, 
brought about by the great defer- 
ence shown by the masses of our 
people to ecclesiastic power, and 
particularly its chief representa- 
tive, the church of Rome. 

As to the latter, you cannot 
point to a single noble work it has 
been or 1s doing in this country o1 
elsewhere, which a_ thoroughly 
Protestant community would not 
have done far better and at less 
At the same time you, one 
of the recognized leaders in the 
world’s struggle against ignorance, 
superstition and_ other inheri- 
tances from a pastless enlightened 
than the present, should be the 
last to ignore the great obstacles 
placed in the way of political and 
truly religious progress by the 
Koman Catholic church in this 
country, no less than elsewhere. 
You certainly cannot overlook the 
fact, that a government of, for 
and by the people is exposed to 
the greatest possible danger, when 
large numbers of its people, and 
particularly in the larger centers 
of population, are controlled by 
the fear of the power to bind or 
loose for eternity (the power of 
the keys), vested in their priests, 
and when this power is used to in- 
fluence voters, as has been notori- 
ously done at a number of elec- 
tions held in this city. 

It is, unfortunately, true that 
religious fanatics and _ bigoted 
Protestant clericals are seeking to 
be identified with the A, P. A. and 


are, to some extent, recognized by 


cost. 


position towards the Catholic 
church, Every reformatory move- 
ment has been similarly afflicted. 
There is certainly no more bigotry 
or fanaticism in the A, P. A., than 
the slaveholders saw in the agita- 
tion of the abolitionists. Like 
the latter, the A. P. A. strives to 
awaken the American conscience; 
like the latter it struggles for the 
emancipation of brothers and sis- 
ters held in bondage. 

You say the Catholic church is 
here to stay, because it has a work 
to do. Granted, for the sake of 
argument, that it exercises a great 
moral influence for good upon a 
vast number of immigrants which 
would not readily submit to any 
other religious authority than that 
of their church, is not this advan- 
tage paid for too dearly by the 
maintenance of religious and race 
distinctions, which every good 
American must regret? The Ko- 
man Catholic church with its pope- 
appointed clergy and monarchical, 
if not despotic, form of govern- 
ment, is certainly not an American 
institution, norone at allin accord 
with the spirit of religious and po- 
litical liberty, which is the life- 
breath of our nation. When you 
say, then, that itis here to do its 
work, you admit the necessity of 
the A. P. A., as it really is,in the 
The A. 


P. A. stands for protection against 


most emphatic manner. 


parochial interference with such 
valuable American institutions as 
the public school and the ballot 
box; and not those who enlist 
banners and pledge 
themselves to do a work necessar- 


under its 
ily secret, because it 1s directed 
against a virus seated already too 
deep in the nation’s life blood to 
yield to any other treatment, are 
blinded by prejudice, but those 
who are so enamored of the terms 
tolerance and religious liberty that 
they deem it their duty to tolerate 
and even protect those who make a 
religious duty of intolerance and of 
the denial of every vestige of free- 
dom of conscience and religion. 
Finally, the A. P. A. does 
neither persecute nor boycot the 
adherents, supporters and defend. 
ers of any religion or of the Ko- 
man Catholic church, for the sake 
of their religious faith, but it pro- 
poses to diminish, if not entirely 
destroy, by every manly means, 
the influence upon our government 
of men who hold power over their 
fellows by depriving them, under 
tlie pretense of religion, not alone 
of spiritual freedom, but also of 
that self reliance which should be 
the first qualification of every 


the order as expounders of its 


American citizen. Its work will 


be done when the American peop! | 
realize once more, that when they 
founded a new nation upon the 
principles of the Declaration of 
Independence they pledged them 
selves to a pure democracy in re- 
ligion as well as in politics, and 
that no man can be a vood citizen 
of this republic who submits to 
any government or human author- 
ity, in the ordering of which he 
has no voice. 
UNITARIAN, 
———>-o-~< 


The Sunday School 


Easter Service. 


A new ‘‘E aster Service’’ comes 


Sun- 
day-school Society. It isa pamph- 


from the Boston Unitarian 


let of twenty pages, with illus- 
trated front and back, and new 
music, new responses and new 
poetry, the latter by the versatile 
and accomplished president of the 
society, Kev. E. A. Horton. The 
price is five cents a copy or four 
dollars a hundred. For those of 
our schools that wish a new ser- 
vice every Easter, this little work 
will be welcome, as it seems ad- 
mirably done. But from our own 
experience and observation we are 
inclined to think that most schools 
prefer to use the old services, with 


which they are familiar. 


Good 
music and poetry do not lose their 


charm by repetition. They gain 
immensely by such _ repetition. 
Perhaps it 1s not too. much to say 
that only when a service is familiar 
and endeared by old association 
does it begin to do the best ser- 
vice to the souls using it. 
ee ee ne a 
Mr. Fenn’s Lessons Elsewhere. 


ee 


We find that Mr. Fenn’s course 
has been followed in some of our 
oxthodox Sunday-schools. The 
teachers happened to hear of the 


Lung Troubles 


show a tendency toward 
Consumption. A Cough is 
often the beginning. Don’t 
wait until your condition is 
more serious. Take 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
at once. Itovercomes all the 
conditions that invite the 
Consumption Germs. Phy- 


sicians, the world over, en- 
dorse it. 


Don’t he deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥Y. All Druggists. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 
Sores, Boils, or 


any other skin disease, 
take 


erin 


the Superior 
Blood-Purifier 
and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


Applied religion. 


BY 


JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Crime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


BAYS &€a woman. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred, 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING CO,, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chisago, Ill, 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MA prag URING 


S and 
GHUR ELLS.. 2&5 
in The Wcerid,. 


Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 
Rend for Price and Catalogue. 
MeSn ANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


arly Svbsoription 5Ockh ' 


VARTERLY | 


Prize Story Books 


which combine, in a high degree. pure senti- 
ment with pleasing incidents and descrip- 


tions, and are sure to entertain and improve 
the juvenile reader. 


Watchwords for Little Soldiers; 


Or, Stories on Bible Texts. 
ven Foster. 


Little Splendid’s Vacation. 
By Clara W. T. Fry. 


Forest Mills; 
A Peep at Child-Life from Within. By 
Louise M. Thurston. 

Father Gabrielle’s Fairy. 
By Mary C. Peckham. 


Stories for Eva. 
By Anna E. Appleton. 
Faithful to the Light. 
By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 
Any of the above will be promptly mailed, 


postpaid, upon receipt of 80 cents per copy. 
Address 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


By Sarah Ha- 
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idea of a series of masterpieces to 
teach the growth of Christianity, 


and it naturally struck them that 
it would be a good idea for them, 
too, and there has been quite a 
demand for the sets of pictures. 
G. 
ee Uae 


“Death as Friend.” 


The orders have begun to come 
in for this helpful and hopeful lit- 
tle book. Asthe number of copies 
is limited, those wishing to secure 
it should order early. 
is ten cents. 


—> ¢ >. 


Is “Unity” a Good Bread-Raiser? 


Gannett’s 


The price 


We ventured to tell a_ story 
about a Sunday-school scholar a 
few weeks ago. Noone has pro- 
tested against it, and so we ven- 
ture onanother. This also comes 
from the south and is about a lit- 
tle girl. The mother of this 
girl was a subscriber to both 
Unity andthe C’ristian Register, 
as most thoroughly good people 
are, we suppose. One day the 
little daughter overheard her 
mother telling the cook that there 
was nothing like a register to 
make bread rise. Thereupon the 
child indignantly asked why a 
Unity wouldn’t raise bread just 
as well as a Register. Perhaps 
Brother Jones can tell us—from 
his end of the paper—whether 
Unity is as good a bread-raiser 
as the Register. But it certainly 
raises scine other things than 
bread. G. 


a - oe 
Contributions from the Churches. 

In spite of the hard times, the 
money is beginning to come in 
from the churches. Alli Souls, of 
Chicago, is the first to send in its 
contribution of $200. The brave 
little church at Hillside, Wis., fol- 
lows with its gift of $10. We 
hope others will imitate these 
good examples as early as possi- 
ble; for the work of the headquar- 
ters seems even more necessary 
than ever this year. In order to 
encourage churches that are with- 
out hard pressed 
financially, one touch of the wider 
fellowship is very essential. There- 
fore, we trust that those who can 
spare even a little, will send it. 


G. 


ministers and 


——___—_—>-0 =——_____ 
For Indigestion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It 
aids digestion, 
<< --——_ 
Organ Music and Voluntaries. 
Select List mailed free. E, B. Guild, Topeka, 


Kansas. 
—___—_> 0a ———————_—_ 


WANTED: Board and room with plain Uni- 
tarian family, by lady employed in the city; 
South 
Board and room not to ex- 


can provide furniture if necessary. 
Side preferred. 


Announcements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Re- 
ligious Societies in Chicago. 


UNITY WILL BE GLAD TO PUBLISH, IN 
THIS COLUMN, SUNDAY ANNOUNCEMENTS, OR 
ANY OTHER NOTICE OF ACTIVITIES IN CON- 
NECTION WITH ANY OF THESE SOCIETIES, 
FREE OF CHARGE. COPY MUST BE SENT TO 
UNITY OFFICE NO LATER THAN WEDNES- 
DAY MORNING OF EACH WEEK. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 
cate the special fellowship with which the 
societies have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
growing less and less in importance, when 
used to differentiate the one from the other. 
The pastors and societies named below have 
a growing sense of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 


ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. 

CENTRAL CHURCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hall, corner of State and Randolph 


Oakwood 
Jenkin 


corner 
avenue, 


streets, David Swing, Minister. 
CHURCH OF OUR FATHER (Universalist), 
So Hall street. L. |]. Dinsmore, Minister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssIAH (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street. 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. H. Harris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, 
Minister. 

ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister, 

FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, sgcond floor of the 
Athenzum building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac S. Moses, 
Minister. 

OAK PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), 
K. F. Johonnot, Minister. 

PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RYDER CHAPEL 
avenue, Woodlawn. 
ister, 

SINAL CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

oT. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 25th street. <A. J,Canfield, Min- 
ister. 


(Universalist), Sheridan 
John 5S. Cantwell, Min 


THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and 
Minister, 
Unity CHURCH {Unitarian), corner of 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), ‘corner 
Washington boulevard and Union Park. Jo- 
seph Stolz, Minister. 
Rat Spe Se Ce 
AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor will 
speak at If a. m. on ‘Death as a Friend— 
A Study of DD. C. French’s Relief, ‘Death 
Staying the Hand of the Artist’.”” At 8 p. m. 
Mr. Ghandi will give the last lecture of his 
course, on ‘*The Religious Future of India.’’ 


CHURCH, corner of 
Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, 


SINAI TEMPLE: Dr. E, G. Hirsch will de- 
liver a discourse on ‘*The Doctrines of Jesus,” 
on Sunday morning at 10:30 o'clock. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE: Mr. M. 
M. Mangasarian will lecture at the Grand 
Opera House, Sunday, at 11 a. m., on “The 
Puritan Spirit and What it has Done in 
America.”’ 


THE ETHICAL SCHOOL will meet at 10 

o’clock at 309 Masonic Temple. 
rr 

A Novelty 

to some people who are not at present familiar 
with its value, but our friends have been using 
it for 30 years and regard the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk as a household 


ceed $3 per week. 


F. R., 175 Dearborn St. 


A CHORUS OF FAIT 


AS HEARD IN 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


Pastor of All-Souls 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Church, Chicago. 


produced. 


The rest of the 167 extracts, 


arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. 
The Soul. 


Each of these is preceded by 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament 


has 
It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World, 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 


varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, which make up the book, are 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 
The Thought of God. 


The Crowning Day. 


an appropriate poetical extract. 


The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE 


Unity PusuisHine Co. 


BY 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, | 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, ~ 


Author of “Jesus Brought Back,” ‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Etc. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
New Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and wh t new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
sary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker'’s pres-. 
ent work succinctly answers this query. | 


CONTENTS. | 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
IIT. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much) 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 
harmed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


lf You Want Work 


that is pleasant and profitable, send us 
your address immediately. We teach men 
and women how to earn from $5 per day 
to $3,000 per year, without having had 
previous experience, and furnish the em- 
ployment at which they can make that 
amount, Capital unnecessary. A trial will 


E.C. ALLEN & Co, 


;hecessity, and indispensable to good cooking. 


Box IOOI, 


Augusta, Maine. 


Mozoomdar’'s Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author’s Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of he gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. . . . Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
sbrink back. . Go to the rising sun in 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 


glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
tradictions in the Gospels. | Deimisive dispensation. In England and Eu- 


rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 
one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 
ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 
bols. Look at this picture and that: 


degree of logic, and almost a mastery of theart this is the Christ of the Kast, and that of the 
of presentation —Brooklyn Standard- Union. | West. 


When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of Lanne 6 form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. hen we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 


| carnation of unbounded love and grace.” 


_ Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Srarnd, eaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 

Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is aphenomenon ; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 

It is a stroke of genius. it contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
as a revelation of essential Christianity.—The 
Critic. 
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